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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

fully — in Guns as Keys, for example — the interludes in free 
verse, and would yield as easily, perhaps, to more conven- 
tional measures. And I can agree with much of W. Bryher's 
appreciation, though to call this poet the "most individual 
of writers," and her poems "crushed experiences spilling in 
drops of light" may be extreme. But there is much truth in 
these sentences from the conclusion: 

The curves of her cadences are sharp with truth, with sensitive- 
ness to the irony of existence, which yet believes in adventure and 
in resistance. Dreams, and a core of ever-recurring loneliness, are 

perhaps the soul of their intense life The offering of her own 

vision to unobservant eyes, the breaking of innumerable barriers; 
for, among all poets, Miss Lowell is essentially an explorer. 

H.M. 

A POTENTIAL ARTIST 

Nocturne of Remembered Spring ond Other Poems, by Con- 
rad Aiken. Four Seas Co. 

This poet always gives me the feeling that some day he 
may win through and do something important — some day 
when he has finished his more or less unconscious experiment- 
ing in the manner of Masefield or Gibson or some earlier 
poet, and his more or less inevitably bookish emotionalizing 
in fields remote from actual emotional experience. He has 
been tempted by a dangerous facility — a really expert facility 
which enables him to turn out verses satin-smooth or burlap- 
harsh at will, and to play with rhythmic tones and colors 
like a virtuoso; and one resents the fact that as yet this expert- 
ness has proved, in the higher sense, ineffectual, producing 
only such blatant melodrama as Earth Triumphant, or, as in 
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'The Jig of Forslin, an up-to-date sentimentalism which 
parallels the mid-Victorian sentimentalism of Owen Mere- 
dith's JLucille. 

One resents it because the man himself is not cheap, be- 
cause one discerns sincerity under art which he has not yet 
succeeded in making really sincere, because one feels in this 
poet — if I may use an over-worked phrase — a suffering soul, 
a soul which, since it is fitted out with so much talent, with 
a technique as it were ready-made, should attain to art pro- 
foundly true and beautiful. One is perpetually hoping for 
such attainment, and for my part I shall not give up hoping 
as I open each new book from his hand. 

This hope is not satisfied by Nocturne of Remembered 
Spring any more' than by the earlier volumes. No one knows 
this better than its author, whose anonymous review of his 
own volume in the Chicago Neivs should be the despair 
of any other reviewer, so keenly discerning was it, so cruelly 
just in its discriminating severity. The man not only knows 
himself, but agonizes in the knowledge — the man who can 
say of his own art such things as these : 

Mr. Aiken comes to the rehearsal, so to speak, still fumbling in 
his pockets for his part. Sometimes the radicals please him and 
he plays- with the radicals; sometimes he plays with the shell-backs. 
And even when apparently most single-minded he carries on 
clandestine flirtations. This is a serious weakness. It points to a 
fundamental lack of conviction, in Mr. Aiken's mind, as to poetic 
values 

In Turns and Moines he wilfully sacrificed his ability to write in 
smoothly involved curves, for a dubious gain in matter-of-fact force- 
fulness. In The Jig of Forslin he recanted, and with occasional sops 
to downright and rigid realism, abandoned himself to a luxuriation 
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in romantic virtuosity. And now, in Nocturne of Remembered 
Spring, he is more clearly than ever a schisophrenetic. 

Et cetera, with references to "the musical symbolism, al- 
most obsessionally pursued," "emotional symbols so idiosyn- 
cratic as to be almost meaningless," "vacillations between 
flesh and sentiment," the "dominant erotic theme." Indeed 
almost the only merit the poet admits in his book is "the 
occasional flush of verbal magic." 

Well, it has other merits, but on the whole its author's 
wittily serious arraignment is bitterly true. The book shows 
that loss of power inevitable when an artist skirts the edges 
of his soul and avoids the depths. It is either the last of its 
kind — the poet's farewell to the stage-play and facile stunt- 
doing of his youth, or else it represents a hardening of the 
crust of his mind, a hopeless covering-up of the real man and 
the potential fine artist under a poetic loquacity unconquerably 
artificial and insincere. Mr. Aiken must decide whether he 
will or will not force his art to be true to him. Even now 
this may be beyond his power — he may have borne too long 
with the lady's light-minded escapades and frivolities. Yet 
she is worth the effort — fasting and prayer and flagellation 
may be an effective spiritual discipline for the pair of them. 

H. M. 
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